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The public sentiment should be improved and refined, till man, in 
every situation, becomes the friend of man. 
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AN ADDRESS, 


fo the graduates of Washington College, delivered on the Annie 
versary Commencement, Sep. 28, 1520. 
BY ANDREW WYLIE, PRINCIPAL. 


Young Gentlemen—The time has at length arrived, 
which puts a period to your studies atthis seminary. You 
are now Wailing to receive its honors through us as_ ite 
constituted organ, accompanied by a few such monitory 
snggestions as our present circumstances mzy admit. The 
nceasion is, in this point of view, truly affecting and so- 
lemn 5 and the duty itimposes upon us no less difficult 
than Important. You have become endeared tous by the 
itimacies of that relation which has, for a considerable 
‘ime, connected us as teachers and pupils, a relation, which 
weare happy to say, has‘ not been attended by a single un- 
happy occurrence, & which, though it now terminates, has, 
we trust, been productive of a friendship which will be as 
lasting as life. You are now to leave us and wingle with 
the general mass of society, ina world where you will be 
exposed to innumerable snares, and where trouble, the 
common lot of mortals, is in some form or other, surely a- 
waiting you. We should, in these circumstances, be charge- 
able with a criminal unconcern, did we not feel towards 
you emotions of the tenderest solicitude. Suffer us, then, 
lo give expression to these emotions, in a few general di- 
rections, which may be of use to you in after life. 

And, in the first place, let me exhort you to diligence im 
augmenting these attainments which you have already 
nade. Suffer not your present stock of knowledge to go 
to waste, by neglect ; but, on the contrary, avail yourselves 
of every advantage which your education affords for im- 
Proving it by fresh acquisitions. Beware ef sloth. " he 
mind, like the body, requires exerctse. Its energies are 


‘paired by indolenc: : and, to maintain their vigor, they 
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need the stimulus of exertion. ‘There is. moreover, a now, 
er of expansion in the .amaa intellect, «incon is nero J 
rather than diminished, by the knowledge i. receives, 4 
principle of acca mulation, within certain limits, is a pro. 
perty of intellectual, as © eli as material werith. Iu bith 
cases, the more we possess, the easier 1t Is to make farther 
acgu'sitions. From this circumstance arises one Ol the 
principal advantagesofa liberal education, Sake heed 
th : vou use and improve it. Neglect not to cultivate any 
br inch of knowledge, from the mistaken belief that it ig 
useless, © Kaowledge is power; and, as well as power, 
may be putto bad purposes : end. under the zuidance of 
vicious principle. may produce incalculable mischief; but 
it ts noi the less true, that he who is contented to be igno. 
rant. is not likely to be useful) In the course of your past 
studie-, your attention has indeed been directed to several 
brenebes, whose connection witi the business and pursuits 
of iife, is, at first view, by no means obvious. You are not, 
bowever, to lay aside the cultivation of them, as unimpor- 
tant. Though you may never have occasion to use the 
language of Grece and Rome, in ordinary discourse; and 
though yeu may never be called to measure inaccessible 
heizais and distances. or to calculate eclipses, or to assign 
lusettudes 3 yet you must not, for this reason, suppose that 
the time you have speni ia the study of Latin and Greek, 
G «metry, A’gebra, or Astronomy, bas been suent in vain, 
‘Ese kn wicdge of these branches of literature and science 
bas been. ina variety of ways, productive of :a.nense ad- 
vantage to human society. Its ipflnence is still felt among 
ali classes, aud even by those wha do not Know from what 
quarter if proceeds. To this the various arts which adorn 
and enrich society owe their origin. To the same canse 
my he ascribed, in a great degree, that refinement of feel- 
tug ond delicacy of sentiment. which form the character 
istic and the glory of civilized man. ‘the study of Learn: 
e} La guages, which it is customary with many to descry, 
is cvtculated to produce a bappy influence upon the 3’ 
neral siate of learning. The interests of men and the goad 
of secliety depends, in a much greater degree. upon the col 
revi use of language, than the generality of people are apt 
to imegine. L refer not, in making this remark, to the a¢- 
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vis will which it has-pleased God to make io man, was ort- 
cinally given, is so indispensible, especially to every pub- 
lic teacher of religion ; but Lrefer evento the common and 
ordinary concerns of men as placid in society. Without 
the use of written language, the experience of every gene- 
ration would die with them. And, to the learned languag- 
es are We indebted for all we know of the world and of the 
progress of improvement, from the dawn of philesophy 
down to modern times. 

Besides, it is the property of all living languages to be 
ina state of perpetual change. Words, as well as those 
(iat use them, are mortals. Some fall into disuse, and 
become obsolete. Others gradually put off their original 
w aningand assume one altogether new ; while others, a- 
gia, undergo but a partial change, continuing to signify 
the same object, but under a different aspect. Not so 
wih a language thas is no longer spoken: for a language, 
when it departs out of use, like a person when he departs 
out of life, enters Into anunchangeable state, and assumes 
acharacter, Which must remain unalterably fixed. This is 
the case with the dead languages : and as our own lan- 
gnige is derived in a great degree from them, a knowledge 
ofihem is not only an excellent means to the attainment of 
ansre perfect skill in our own, than could otherwise be 
giined, but alse of preserving it from change, or, what is 
worse, from being used in a vague and indefinite man- 
ier. 

These languages are, therefore, deservedly held in high 
estimation by the really learned, not oaly as being the de- 
positories of valuable information, but as forming a stan. 
dard to which references may be constantly had, in form. 
ing our opinions respecting language in general. “he 
most celebrated works of the Greek and Roman philoso- 
phers, historians, noets & orators. have received the appro- 
bation of the learned, in allages The sanction of so m iny 
sullrages in their favor has given them acharacter and in- 
thority, which no other writings possess: and, after all the 
tacks which have been made upon them, they remain, 
“ ust still remain, the models of style and composi- 

le 
date wis are so closely connected in our minds, 
which ae to separate them ; and the influence 
Seg + anal this connexion, words have over the judd. 
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tion of habits of correct tuinking. Lei any person Took o. 
ver the various fields of controversy, in wiici opposing 
parties ave so keenly contested for victory, on all those 
aubjects that effect the great interests of individuals and of 
public bodies 5 and he will readily perceive, how much the 
forming a correct opinion respecting the points in dispute, 
depends upon the principles and laws of language. Words 
often pass for things. Were it necessary to exemplify this 


remark, how easy would it be to point out instances of per. 
30ons, who can contemplate certain truths with satisfaction 
and complacency, when they are presented in connexion 


with a particular set o* terms and phrases, and who have 


every feeling and sentiment within them shocked and re. 
vyolted, at the same truths, when exhibited in the dress of 9 
janguage a little different. A principal reason, | am _per- 
suxded, why men of liberal education are more free from 
narrow and illiberal prejudices than uthers,is.that they have 
been taught to distinguish between words and things, an 
advantage which, alone, would be sufficient to compensate 
for the time spent in acquiring a knowledge of the lan- 
ruazes, 

As it is through the medium of language that the thoughts 
and discoveries of others ae conveyed to us, it must afford 
you an advantage which the uneducated do not posseys, to 
be able at once, and without the least difficulty, to discover 
{he precise meaning of whatever author you peruse. I re- 
f:owo ks ofscience. These are not ‘no elligible tos 
common reader. It is impossible they sheuld be. The 
ideas contained in such works are unknown to him ; and 
of course he cannot understand the language in which they 
are cenveyed. The writer is under the necessity of beeom- 
ing unintelligible to him, the moment heenters upon the 
discussion of his subject. ‘The conceptions, which belong 
te the subject which he treats, are beyond the bounda- 
ries of common thought, and therefcre, the terms he em: 
ploys must be beyond the sphere of ordinary language.— 
Now, itso happens, that these terms are all of Greek and 
Roman origin. An acquaintence, therefore, with the 
Greek and Roman languages must be of essential service 
to every oue who wishes to extend his inquiries into the 
several brauches of science. : 

These observations are made not for the purpose of ¢ 


vincing to you the advantage to be derived from an acquaill- | 


fapee with the Greek and Roman Classicks ; for this 
suppose you have no deubt; bui for the parpose of shew 
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ing in how many ways this one branch of knowledge—one 
which has been supposed to be less useful than some of 
the rest—is connectedl with every other, and also the ad- 
vantage which it gives, inrendering the way more plea- 
gant and vpea to the enlargs ment of your present stock of 
knowledge by futare additions. Let me not, however, be 
understood as latimating the necessity, oreven the expedi- 
ency of extending your inquiries equally into all those de- 
pariments, wiich compose the general round of science.—- 
Lile is too short, and the business of it too important for 
this. We were born rather to act than to speculate ; and 
knowledge is principally to be valued as it enables us to 
proveed in the duties and labors of life with confidence and 
vigor. ‘he end of the instructions you have here received, 
js merely toenable you to direct the course of your own 
studies, fur the :uture, and to prosecute them to the best 
advantage. ‘T’o accomplish this end much is requisite ; an 
acquaintence withthe principles of literature and science 
ingeneral; the formation of a correct taste; the excite- 
ment of an ardor of literary and scientific pursuits ; habits 
of study ; and the power of ratiocination. These  acqusi. 
tions are all that, as yet, your friends can reasonably ex- 
pect you to have made. But more than all, this is requi- 
site to render you distinguished and useful in any of the 
learned professions. Your eminence in any one of these, 
will greatly depend upon a minute and acurate acquaintance 
with those particular branches, with which it stands particu- 
larly connected. Sh-uld it be your ambition to serve your 
country in any of the departments of her government, an 
acquainteuce with jurisprudence and political economy will 
be necessary. If the practice of the healing art be your 
choice, chymistry is that branch, which will more particu- 
larly claim your attention.—A special acquaintance with 
law will be obviously necessary to qualify you for advocat- 
ing, before the bar of justice, the cause of innocence, against 
the frauds of the dishonest and injurious. But whatever 
profession you may choose, content not yourselves with 
that knowledge merely, which is peculiar to the profession. 
he ascendency of a well informed mind will soon’ mani- 
fest itselfin every department. And it is minds of this de- 
“cription that ought to have the ascendency. Others may 
furnish the muscle, the nerve and the bone of society; on 
these it depends to fulfil the functions of the animating and 
Presiding spirit. The more business of the several profes- 
“ous may go forward; and yet, all that gives dignity, and 
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worth, and interest, and harmony, and lovliress to society 
may insensably pass away from it, for want of men of en. 
lightned views, to take the direction of affsirs, and to stamp 
upon the public mind the impression of their own great. 
ness. (To be Concluded in next number. )j 
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The Report of tne Secretary of the Treasury has been submitted to 
congress. And as the details of the Report would de tedious to many 
of my readers I shall only make a brief summary. 

It appears that the total amount estimated to be re- 
ceived into the treasury during the present year includ- 








ing the late loan, is 20,249,637,49, 
balance in the treasury on the Ist of Ist mo. last 2,076,607,14 
making an aggregate of 92,3526,244,63 
Estimated expenditures of the present year 24,964,313,80 
leaving on the Ist of next mo. a ballance against the 
Treasury of 2,688,169,17 


The estimate for the ensuing year including the deti- 

eiency of the present year, gives S7 451,586.77 
aeyoud the estimated means of the ensuing year, which, of course, 
is to be provided for. 


CONGRESSIONAL. 


The constitution of Misfouri was before congress, both in the senate 
and house of representatives, at the time of the last dates from Wash- 
ington, 

We are informed that two able speeches have been delivered on the 
subject. One by Lowndes of S. C. in favor of the admission of Mis 
sourt, and the other by Sergeant of Pa. in opposition to it. 
| Uhe Intelligencer containing the former has not come to hand 
Should it be received, I shall probably prerent them to my readers a8 
$00 as convenient. 

It is understood that the debate on the subject will not be long. 

fn the senate a resolution on the ce of a commutation of the 
pulsiment for piracy, substituting confinement in a penatentiary, was 
agreed to and referred for enquiry. 

. he house of representatives have refused to agree to a resolution 
offered ') ¢ Buress at the last session, for an enquiry into the expes 
Gievey of making a survey of the northern boundary of the state o 
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IOVE .NOW'S MESSAGE. 





dello citizens of the senate 
and of the house of representatives 


In addressing you on this eccasion T should have expe- 
rienced extraordinary gratification, to have beep ible oo sn- 
nounce. that these embarrassments were at an eng, wich, 
for some time past, have oppressed the industry ef the «uv n- 
mauiiy. ‘the total removal of these impediments to pros- 
perily. itis apprehended must be a work of very grednai 
gpersion: bat ifthe measures you shall concert while oon 
roaiain council, shallin some degree alleviate the pres- 
give. Vou Willi hive deserved well of your constituents, 
whi se free suffes ge has given you this honorable mark. of 
their confidence in your intelligence, and patriotism. 

The nature of a part of the fands, i inthe Treasury, has 
caused some difficulty. in transacting the business of that 
department ; aud the public creditors remain uusatisiied, to 
the amount of more than twenty-six thousand dollars 5 
which would have been discharged, bot for the deprecia- 
tion of the bank notes. of which the remaining fund con- 
sists. Chere seems, however, reason to hope, that the 
greater part of these notes can be realized, at no very dis- 
tant period ; in the mean time it isestimated that the  sur- 
plus revenue this year, over the current expenses of go- 
verament, will be sufficient to meet all the expenses of the 
Treasury now outstanding, till this expected redemption 
shalltake place. Ufthe legislature shall deem it wise e- 
conomy, to appropriate the evidences of the dehts of banks 
now ia the possession of the Treasurer, the payment of 
Which is uncertain or remote, to certain works of public u- 
tility, accomodating large districts of country, itis believ- 
ed that unos: of them can be made available, in the course 
of tie season, to nearly the full value of their nominal a- 
ount, 

Suine of the banks, in doubtful credit atthe last sessisn 
af the legislature, are said to be eng aged in closing, their 
concerns, and a depreciated currency appears at this time 
to be confined to a small portion of the state : but conside- 
rable distress is venerally experienced, from the deficiency 
ifa rood medium of exchange ; ; fur which it would be wor- 
‘hy of your wisdom to devise a remedy. All the expedi- 
“as that have occurred, or been suzgested tome. of sub- 
sututing credit for specie, as a currency, seem franght with 
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the danger of depreciation, so long as the debts contracted 
tis .c ec<tern merchants, to the Bank of the United States, 
and «ithe Land Offices, (debts equally required to be 
drawn fru: the State,) shall remain to any considerable 
extent, unsutisfied ; and money, rather than security, will 
probably continue to be required in negeciatious, til] the 
payment shail be nearly completed—a consummation which 
the extremely low price of our produce & the heavy charge 
on its transportation, delay, and render dificult. When 
these foreign debis shall be nearly discharged, and not be. 
fore, it is believed that the embarrassment, of a deficient 
medium, will cease to be distressing ; credit will then re. 
vive, the banks sustaining a reputation, will be able to 
supply a partion of the demand, and returning confidence 
restore to circulation the greater part of the coin, which 
individuals may have Yeen induced to hoardin their own 
security. Tillthen, the good sense of the citizens, in fos: 
tering those home manufactures, that can be advantageous. 
ly fabricated among ourselves, and in industriously turning 
to .ccount the disposable produce of the land, must assisi to 
supply the void of money. 

A very serious item of the debts above mentioned, is be- 
hieved tobe due for publicland I respectfully recommend 
to the Assembiy. an attempt to induce the general govern- 
ment to relieve, by some composition, that shall be con- 
sistent with equity, and not injurious to the general interest, 
such of our inhabitants, as are indebted to the U. States, 
for iand, purctiased under the former system. 

The act passed at the last session, new-modelling a part 
of the revenue system, appears, so far, to have met the 
views ofits farmers. ‘The return of the new lists, which it 
had become necessary to make have brought into view & 
large quantity of land, heretofore, omitted ; and have clear- 
ed the list of mach confusion, occasioned by transfers of 
property, formerly a cause of perplexity, at the Anditor’s 
Office. “Phe expenses of the new list is supposed not to 
have been increased, in general, by the measure adopted 
to obtain it. ‘The partial change in the mode of collection, 
will serve. directly and indirectly, a considerable sum: 
mean while. the whole is assuming an operation of regu: 
rity and precision, The inconvenience of the change to 
individals, (ii any) must be partial and temporary 3 not 
Grevier tan is ticident to every material change of fiscal 
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The public credit, the prosperity and honor of the atate, 
are edinitted to have much dependence, upon the ex: el- 
lence of the revenue laws, aud the correctness of their ad- 
minisiraton ; and while ycu guard, with laudable vigilence 
tie siate Treasury. L would respectfully reniind. you, that 
tii: expenditures from that quarter, do not cmeunt to ene 
fourth part of the contributions, levied «n yourselves, and 
your cup»tituents, by authority of Jaw. ‘Three fourths of 
these burthens, according to the best accounts IT can ob- 
tain. go to supply the treasuries of counties and townsh)y-s 5 
exclusive of the peculiar expenses of corporate towns, and 
the tax for roads. I take the liberty to renew a sugges- 
tion, heretofore made to the legislature, of causing a regu- 
Jar return, of at least, the county revenues & expenditures, 
to be made at the seat of government ; whereby to esti- 
mate, in some measure, their propriety 5; whether the ex: 
perses, to that extent, be caused by necessity, by abuse, or 
by a defect in the system. 

The authority of the commissioners, to proceed in explo- 
rirg and locating the route for acanal. under the act « Re- 
spe ting a navigable communincation, between Lake Erie 
and the Ohio River,”’ having been made to depend on the 
accession of congress to the proposition of our General As- 
sembly, fora purchase of land, that service has not been 
undertaken. It is understood that congress manifested at 
their last session, an indisposition to make the proposed 
sale to this state; but that a bill passed the scnatt of the 
Cuited States, for appointing commissioners to make the 
survey and estimates, as well asfor suspending the sale of 
certain lands ; and that this bill remained among the un- 
finixiied business of the house of representatives. I cannot 
presume to fortel what will be its fate, in the latter branch. 
Should the general government decline, and the iegisla- 
ture of Ghio deem so great an undertaking impolitic for the 
state, at present, there is reason to believe tbat capitalists 
would be willing to engage in the enterprise, under a libe- 
ral charter, ifthe practicability were previously ascertained. 
The great amount of unemployed capital in the castern ci- 
ties, the consequent depression of the rate of interest, and 
the low price of labor, and subsistance, are favorable to the 
execution of such a project. 

‘bo commit such a work to the enterprise of a company, 
would be altogether preferrable to its remaining unaccim- 
plished : yet I must «cknowledge my reluctance that the 
state of Ohio should forget the honor and the revenue of! 
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the achievement, for which nature seems to offer sea many 
ficilities, and presents so few apparent obstacles 5 and for 
which, E couceive, resonrces are still attainable without ad- 
diitonal taxation. : 

No official intelligence has been received, thatthe states 
of Peansylvasia, Virginia, or Keatucky, have taken any 


measures, on the report of the conimissioners for Fexamin- 


ing the obstructions to the navigation of the Ohio River. 
Communications are laid before you, from the two canal 


companies, atthe Falls of Ohio ; each campany claiming 


the aid of this state. That of Jeffersonville, proposes that 
this state should cause the preteasions of the rival claimants 
to be tested, by a survey, to be executed under the direction 
ofour government. IL have only to remark, on this propo- 
sition, that it is well adapted, in one point of view, to ob- 
tain correct information, where our assistance could be 
most efficaciously directed, in order to avoid the expenses 
and delaysat the Halls, which press heavily. during a 
great part of the year, on the commerce of the country 
above. 

‘The appropriation of the tax on land, for improviag the 
roads, has been of visible benefit, only ia those neighbor- 
hoods, where the intentions of the legislature has been se- 
conded, by a proper degree of public spirit. In other in-. 
stances, it has been observed, that a far less amount in mo- 
wey, instead ofthe commutative ef labor, would “have 
proauccd greater effect. Should the act remain unrepealed 
this feature of it may net admit of chanec. in the present 
seareriy of money. Lu its present form, the law is liable to 
many objections; the Auditor will inform you, in detail, 
G. lose tuat relate particularly to his department. Your 
own observation Will have nsted its other imperfections. 
The improvement of the highways, on a good system, is an 
object of primary interest, ina state whose annual harvest, 
la seasous tolerably good, is estimated. on the most parti- 
cular Invemation that could be obtained, at not less than 
forty-five millions of bushels af erain—a  sinall portion, 
you will be sensible, of its powers ef pracuction, withia 
the seliiemente, 
| No measures yet xpperr to he resclved unon by congress 
in Consequence of the Resolution, passed by the General 
Assembly, on the 28d of February iast, relative to laving 
oul the six thousand dollars, anprons ieted by anactof. that 
body, for openiog the roads contemplated by the treaty of 
Browastowa.. A report has been submiited to the honse of 
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yepresente tives of the United States. by a committee ap- 

poied to enquire, Whether any, and what further provision 
wes uccessary t+ give effectto that treaty. This report, 

not vet cted upon, recommends that the sec retary of tne 
treasury be -uthorised to contract for miking a suitable ‘& 
yermanent road, and for keeping the same in repair, from 
the foot of the Rapids of the Miami of the Lake, passing 
through the reserve (so called) «t Lower Sandusky, to the 
western line of the Connecticut Reserve : in consideration 
of ihe ‘hole of the tracts on each side of the contemplated 


road, “hich were granted by the treaty of Brownstown, or 


so much thereof. asin the opinion of the Secretary of the. 


Treasury, may be adequate to the object. [t will rest with 
the wisdom ofthe General Assembly, whether they will 
adopt and support the principles of this recommenda- 
ton. 

‘The decision of the National Legislature has also been 
delayed, on the subject of the boundary between this state 
and the ‘Territor y of Michigan ; concerning which, repeat- 
ed resolutions have been cane by our Legislature. A 
correspondence between the governor of that territory and 
myself, is laid before you. 

A letter has been received and is herewith communicated 
to you, from the governor of Louisiana, accompanied by a 
report, approved ‘by the legislature of that state, containing 


views of the estabiinheaet, of hospitals to relieve the i on | 


tressed boatmen and traders, who may contract disease in 
the commerce between the upper country and New Or- 
leans. You will allow me, respectfully, to observe, that 
a concurreace on your part, iu the benevolent object contem- 
plated, would be analogous to what commercial nations 
have long considered consistent with good policy, and the 
interest of their trade. as weil as conformable to the dictates 
of humanity. namely. souwe provision for their disiressed 
sexmen in foreign parts. But as the more needy of those 
aiventurers, who-return siclx irom their voyage, to languish 
ly ‘ese more northern states. require a portion of your con- 
fid -nce—if the assembly should be of opinion that they 
cannot soon afford a liberal coutribution, towards the ge- 
beral objects of the government of Louisiana; they may, 
perhaps more effectually promote the design, by encou- 
ragement, fo a similar institution in our own stale. 

Congress have thought fit to pass an act, allowing to this 
Slaie, Whatthe act tcalls, oa rich of pre-emption.” ta one 
seunied section of land in each of the new counties, laid of 
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in the north-westers part of ine state, dar othe last session 
of the general assembly. instead of the twelve sections con- 
templated by the resolution of the 15th of February ‘ast. 
The cession of a quantity of land so reduced, and Incum- 
bered as it was, with various provisos of conditions and re- 
strictions, [ had not the means, nor authority, nor shoul! | 
have esteemed it good policy to accept. Accordingly the 
ge.ts of justice, in those counties, have not been located. 

The people having so lately declined a proposal for call- 
ing a convention, it is again recommended, with great re- 
spect, that the legislature consider, what measures may be 
requisite, on their part, to promote that favorite object of 
the constitution—the due administration of justice, without 
annecessary delay. 

As few topics of civil policy, that can engage your de- 
liherations are of greater interest to a free people, than their 
judiciary institutions ; I shall be excused, for taking this 
occasion to advert, once more, to the defects of our 
own. 

The great expenses. direct and indirect, the delays and 
difficulties incident to a faulty system, as referred to, in 
former messages, continue and increase with the increasing 
population. I have nothing more to.ad4, in this place. to 
the views I have before presented to the general assembly, 
relative to a revision and reform of our present system, 
tolerable for a population of fifty thonsand persons, but il} 
adapted to cue of more than half a million. 

You cannot fail to be sensible of the eoufidence reposed 
in your disposition, te encourage ‘ie pursuit of useful 
knowledge, by the best application of the means in your 
power, of which you shall believe them capable. So far 
as my information extends, the appropriation of the school 
Janis in this state, has produced, hitherto, (with few ex- 
ceptions) no very material advantage, in the dissemination 
of instruction—none comiensurate with their presumable 
yalac.—Whether this be owing to the comparatively, new 
state of the country, and the low rate of rents; whether the 
property have Seen let too low on durable leases, at un- 
propitions periods ; or whether the fault, if ary, he attri- 
batable to an injudicious application of the proceeds, oY 
expense of the management, is difficult to decide, from de- 
fect Of official retarns to government ou the subject. If an 
inquisition were made, especially where uo account is ren 
dered to yeu, to ascertain the valne, the proceeds, and 
their expenditure, aud the condition, of these lands, it 
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might assist the legislature in forming systematic reguia- 
tions to prevent the useless dissipation ot this iund. and 
direct its application, effectually, to the purpose in- 
tended. 

The militia of Ohio now muster at least eighty thousxnd 
men. The same vigilence that preserves and improves the 
organization and discipline of these natural defenders of 
the republic, should provide by all prudent means, for their 
armament. imxperience demonstrates the difliculty of ex- 
citing and sustaining the martial spirit of the citizen sol- 
dier, while unarmed. The proportion of arms required by 
law, to be furnished by the United States, for our militia, 
does not equal the increase of our muster rolls; and good 
economy would prescribe, that a magazine, in reserve, 
should be provided for casualties and emergencies. In the 
existing state of things, it may be toohard an exaction, to 
compel, by sufficient penalties, every miltia-man to equip 
himself, whatever his circumstances in life ; unless, in 
compensation to such as may incur the cost of an equipment, 
you should deem it expedient to grant a temporary exemp- 
tion, from some other kind of personal service to the 
public. 

To your experience and observation, I beg leave to sub- 
mit, whether the proportion of Cavalry and Artillery, im 
tended by the present law, be not greater thon can be rea- 
dily raised, or easily supported, furnished and _ provided 
for. 

The state of the Penitentiary will, of course, engage @ 


part of your attention ; theincreasing number of conviets 
9 b>) b 1 


few of whom are master or any trade, at the time of their 
commitment ; together with the charges of prosecution and 
transportation, render the expense burthensome ; and will 
probably continue todo so, as long asthe articles of their 
fabrication, like many other commodities at this time, are 
of dull sale; and the materials (mostly dear and cash ar- 
ticles) constitute so considerable a portion, asthey do, of 
the value ofthe manufactured goods. It would reflect 
great credit on your wisdom, to devise and adopt a scheme 
for the employment of the convicts, in a manufacture, in 
some department whereof, even the most unskillful, could 
be profitably occupied, and the products of which, if unsold 
would be of permanent value to the public. Arms, and 
various articles of equipments fur the camp and field, have 
been suggested to be of this description ; and what infor- 
mation 1 have obtained, renders the suggestion highly 
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plausible. Tam, however, too little acquainted with tue 

details and economy of that business, to recominend it fur- 

ther, than as a subject deserving your consideration. 
ETHAN A. BROWN. 
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ANECDOTE. 

A philosopher’s wife, whose patience had been somewhat 
worn, xt his derangement and soiling her parlour, by cuyin- 
ical exoeriments, told him, that philosophers, she believed, 
were called Lirerary men, because they were always ma- 
king a errrern.—fGux. 
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LAND FOR SAL#, 
BY an order from the Court of Common ‘Pleas. for Jef- 
fhison County. Ghio, will be sold 


AT PUBLIC SALE, 


On 4th day, the 24th of next month, a tract of LAND be- 
longing to the estate of JESSE FELL, Decd. containing 
175 acres; lying on Short Creek, Jefferson County, Obio, 
and adjoining the lands of israel Jenkins, and Joho 
Comly. 

This tract has on it two dwelling houses, and other out 
houses, 70 or 80 acres in cultivation, two coal banks and a 
salt spring. 

The sale to take place on the premises, at 4 o’clock P.M. 
atwhich time the terms will be made known. 

CHARLES HOLT, Adm’r. 
42th mo. 23, {820,——n8 5t. 
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The Editor has on hand a supply ef the 


CHILO GAZETTEER. 
And Map of the State of Ohio. 


ne 
THE GOV isha .® JAS MESSAGE 

Which will be yfound in this week’s paver. eccupies ¢@ 
large & portion of the present sheet, thate namber ef In- 


teresting arlic'os mast of necessity be deferred till next 
week,———-[ ed 
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THE LEVER 

rae 
PRINTING PRESS. 
'y' is five years since I firstopplied the power of levers 
end-wise, to the Printing Press.—Since Pe the ma 
nufacture of them kas greatly increased: andin every in- 
stance, the purchaser has expressed his approbation of them 
ina very satisfactory manner. Improvemenis, in reference 
io their appearance, facility, ease, and dur ability have beev 
made, wherever they appear eligible. But, as ease — 
cility are the principal points with those w ho labor with th: 
for daysand years, they have received particular attention 
—In proof of particular claim in these respects, | may men- 
tien the fact that there are three of them in the great Ame-, 
rican Bible Office in New York, which are hired by jour- 
neymen at 550 per year each, paying it out of customary 
wages, in preference to using aes presses. The Ruth- 
ven press was exchanged for one of them. More are want- 
ed in the same office, A namber are in use in other offices, 
under similar circumstances.—Festimonials of their excel- 
lence have been frequently published by those who have 
purchased them. 
The price of Medium is $300: of Super-royal $325: 
of Imperial $850. Two of the latter are now yeady for 
customers : and the others may be had at short notice; as 
several hands are constantly employed in making them. 4 
credit is given, if desired. ‘Those printers who wish to im- 
prove ibe reputation of their offices, or to obtain their press- 
work ata lower price, are invited to turn their attention 
fo this Press. The consideration of mutual interest, sug- 
vests this invitation. JOHN LL WELLS 
Hartford, Connecticut, 23d of 10th mo. 1820 


PRINTING INK. 


A supply of warranted PRINTING INK, at reduced 


prices ; for sale, constantly on hand. 
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Mountpleasant, {1th mo. 25%. 








e?An election will be held at the Bank. thee fest 

dav of ist month next, for thirteen Directors for the on: Suiag 

year, LEWiS WALKER, Cashr. 
oo 


NOTIC E. 


Thave this dav taken out a writ of attachment before Jes- 
ae “{artain a Justice of the peace for Warren “Cownship 
Jor ‘rson County, Ohio.againstthe g ods and chattles.rigzhts 
credits and effects of Abel Kn: rwlton in absconding debtor: 
farther proceedings will be had according to law 
All persons interested will avail themselves of this notice. 
Alexander M’Coy, 
December 4th 1820 n6. 3t 
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The editor will receive in) payment for subscriptions Xc. the fol- 
hawing articles at the highest current, prices if early application be 
nade, Viz 

‘Vheat, Corn, Pork, Beef, Tallow, Sugar, Butter, ‘Wool, 
Fiax. , Linsey cloth, and clean liunen and cotton R A G S. 
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Be ok Binding, 


IN {fS VARIETIES, 
Can aow be executed with neatness and ites patch at the Office of the 
Poilsotirootst. Phe Subscriber having detormfned to combine neatn. ecg, 
deraodity, and moderation of price, indulges the hope, tiat he wil! :ee 
sive o liberal ercouragement. 
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~ ‘4 Books re-bound with care. E. BATES 
Pb x3 2 ‘é 
PusNTING, | por sare 
| Viz. 
Pamrhlets, | Deeds, A considerable variety ef 
Cards, Sunmons, 
Hand-bills, Executions, BOOKS, 
Blanks. viz. Senmnas Xe.! 
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Executed and for sale at this | At the office -f the Philan 
=e thropist, 
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